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MIlFACE. 



J.K the first edition of this work) the Reader was in^ 
viled to apply to the Author for the removal of anjr 
difficulty he should meet with in learning this 
method of Short-writing ; but although that edition 
is now sold off, no such application has been made. 
This, together with the character whioh the Review* 
ers have given of this work| seems to warrant a 
presumption that no considerable difficulty is to 
be met with ; and therefore to attempt any further 
elucidation seems at present unnecessary. 

There is, however^ one advantage attending this 
system whieh the Author himself had overlooked^ 
and which some of his Readers doubtless hear 
with pleasure ; a great part of the abbreviations 
may be neglected, and yet the writing will b« 
about one third shorter than any other. The 
abbreviations that may be thus neglected^ are those 
contained in the seventh^ eighth, tenth, and eleventh 
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plates. Without any assistance from these^ the 
letter against waste of time (plate IS) may be 
written only with 313 marks^ which is S12 less 
than Dr. Mavor uses to write the same. This 
will be a great relief to those who have reten* 
tiye faculties; for all abbreviations must be 
committed to memory. Yet those who are 
more industrious, will doubtless avail themselves 
of every method by which the writing is made 
shorter. 

There is another idea which I would suggest to 
those who choose to rule their own paper : — The 
frequent interruption of the pen's motion, in rul- 
ing the short perpendicular line, makes the work 
rather tedious. But if in ruling this line, red ink 
be substituted for black, the line may be con« 
tinned, like the other perpendicular, from the 
top to the bottom of the paper. To avoid the 
frequent change of pen, which this method would 
otherwise require, all the black lines may be 
ruled first. 

It may be of use to remark also, that learners 
are apt to spend too much time in foVming the 
commas used in this system. This is occasioned 
by imitating too closely the form of printed com- 
mas — a single touch of the pen, as in common writ^ 
ing, is sufficient. 
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I shall just add,— i?hat is liere said of Mr. 
Hodson's Short-hand, is continued in this edition, 
chiefly because some particular modes of abbre- 
viation are exemplified in the plate which refers 
to him. 
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Direction/or the Binder, 

Place the Plates at the end of the Book. 
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STENOGRAPHY. 



CHAP. L 
INTRODUCTION. 

X HE number of different schemes of short writing 
already in Use, is so far from superseding the neces* 
sity of another, that this is one thing which calls for 
it. Certainly this «rt would be more extensively 
useful, if all who use it were to write by one and the 
same method ; but this can never be expected to take 
place, until some system appears which shall be con- 
siderably and manifestly superior to all others. 
Amongst the various systems in use, there are some 
which, undoubtedly^ pospess very great merit; but 
their difference from each oUier, in point of exceU 
lence, is either so small, or so little known, that a 
young beginner may suppose it is of little or no im« 
portance which scheme be adopts. While he views 
the matter in this light, he siay either take the first 
which eomea to hand, or satisfy himself with a. very 
superficial inquiry $ or the mere eonv^aienoe of cor« 
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responding ivitb a friend who may use a particuUf 
method, will sometimes determine bis choice. And 
then, although he should be afterwards conyiuced 
that his adopted 'method was not the very best, yet^ 
having been at the trouble of learning it, he may think 
that the comparative excellence of another scheme^ 
may not bo so great as to pay him for the time 
and paintf of forgetting his own, and beginning all 
his labour again. Therefore, before any one system 
can beconle general, it must have, not only positivf 
worth, but also great comparative excellence — it 
must be, not only good, but also by far the best. 
Moreover its excellence must be made to appear by 
a fair comparison with others : a consideration whieh 
will, I hope^ be a sufficient apology for the compari* 
•on I am about to draw. 



CHAP. II. 

ON COMPARATIVE STENOGRAPHT IN GENERAL. 

MzdVEnr succeeding system must be siipposed to 

« 

claim a preference to all which have gone before. 
If not, why was it compiled and published ? If if 
does, let its Author prove, or at leatst attempt to prove 
its superiority, by a fair comparison with some one 
or more of those systems which, at the timd being, 
obtain a preference among competent judges of th« 
art. By this means even a learner may be able to 
decide upon the comparative merit of a new system. 
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I. have laid (I) that the comparison should he fair/ 
and <2) that it should be made with one or toore of 
those systems which at present obtain a preference 
amongst the learned. I diall therefore make s<Mne 
observations necessary to guide us in making a fair 
comparison ; and then give my reasons for singling 
out that particular system with which I intend chiefly 
to compare. 

1. ^^ The art of short-hand was invented for the 
purpose of committing to writing onr own thoughts or 
the verbal or written discourses of others, with the 
greatest possible dispatch, consistent with an easy 
legibility." — ^Therefore that system in which brevity 
and legibiliii/ unite in the greatest degree, must needs 
be the best. 

S. Beauty is a desirable, but it is an inferior 
^property: it must therefore give place to the two 
former. It has been said> that ^^ shortness and beauty 
are the same*'* And it is granted, that ^^difficult 
€haracters^ and unnatural joinings, not only deforni 
^he writing, but also require more time than such as 
are natural and easy. So far the above maxim is 
true : but if extended further it is false ; for a com^ 
bination of many strokes, which will require a longer 
time to write may not only equal, but even surpass in 
beauty, a combination of fewer, for which a shorter 
iirae will serve.'* 

3. Spaccy too, is an inferior object ; for short-hand 
was not invented for the purpose of saving paper^ 
but time: ^^and it is impossible to determiiie thu 
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I 

compuatiye length g£ expedition of two diibxent 
qrsteflM of short hand, from the respective spaces 
which any thing written by them may occupy* If 
the same paragraph were written by two diferent 
schemes, that specimen which should take np the 
most room, might nevertheless require the shortest 
time ; because there might be in it fewer strokesi 
fewer angles, and fewer removals of th^ pen from 
the paper ; and the characters themselves, and the 

angles which oocur^ might be more natural and 
easy,'* 

4. Bredity may be obtained at too great an expence 
of legihUitf/; for the feimer cab never give superior 
merit to any system which does not possess a snfficieBil 
degree of the latter* If we cannot read onr own 
writing it must be useless. 

5. LegibitHy 'may be studied to the too great 
neglect of hremtyi which must ever be the case 
wevo we to follow the established rules oi ortho* 
graphy; but this is what no modern system pre* 
scribes. A sufficient degree of legibility, with the 
greatest possible brevity, is acknowledged to consti* 
tufe the perfection of stenography. 

6. To attain these ends, the alphabet ^ together 
with'all other characters used in the system, should 
be formed with care and skill. The excellency of 
stenographic characters consists, (I) in their sim- 
plicity; (9) in their being easily distinguishable 
from each other; (9) their aptitude to unite together 
with ease and neatness, without confounding their 
diiFdrence ; (4) in their competency to express 
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all the articulate Bounds in the language or languagers 
for Trhich they arc designed ; and (9) in the fittest 
chaiuctera being appropriated to'each letter* 

7. Abbreviaiions excel in proportion to the fewness 
of the rales, and the degree of brevity produced by 
them without injuring legibility. 

8. He that would compare two systems together, 
should attend to Mr. Palmer's admonition : — '^No« 
thing can be more preposterous than the procedure 
of short-hand writers, in order to determine the 
comparative excellence of their own systems. After 
writing a few words, expressed in the shortest 
manner of all others in their respective schemes^ 
he who has chanced to have written the most 
concisely, triumphs in the idea that his short-hand 
is the best ; without recollecting that a few words 
cannot determine in such an inquiry, and without 
thinking how lar legibility is concerned in tho 
question.** 



CHAP. Ill, 

THE PARTICULAR STSTBM WITH WHICH I SHALL 

COMPARE. 

JIt wauld be absurd to compare with obsolete 
systems — useless to compare with those which are 
known to be inferior — ^and tedious to compare with all 
those which may now be contending for superiiNdty. 
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It will be safficient therefore to single out oneaf 
the best J and compare with it. 

The systems which, in my opinion, excel all 
others which I have examined, are Mr. 6ubn$t> 
and Dr. Mayor's, both living authors. But I do 
not go entirely by my own judgement in this matter* 
The compilers of the £NCYCLOPjeDiA Britannica 
have said (and I suppose we may allow them to Imi 
pretty good judges) ^^ No one appears to us to have 
simplilSed and improved the art so much as Dr« 
Mayor. — To those who wish to become proficients 
in short writing, we earnestly recommend his pubr 
lication^ which in many schools of the first reputation 
now forms a deserved class book.'* — To this high 
tecommendation, J shall take the liberty to add a 
iquotation from the Author^s own preface to an 
^ditiouof his book, dated March 1, 1792 : — ^' Twelve 
ye$trs are now elapsed since this system wi(s first 
presented to the public ; and during that period the 
Author has been in the constant practice of writing 
it, and corresponding in it with such ladies and 
gentlemen as did him the honour to submit their 
proficiency to his inspection, and to authenticate 
the .facility and value of the acquisition. Of enco* 
miums of his work he could produce a handsome 
display from some whose slightest praise is fame ; 
but the public being now no stranger to the perform- 
ance, he thinks it more becoming to thank it for its 
indulgence^ than to boast of its partiality. It is 
#pough ^r him that amid contending rivals.' thi^ 
lfox\ h^ stood it9 ground^i and proved in some 
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measure its rigbt to the title of univeesal. — Hm 
has availed himself of every' hint for its improve* 
mBDt which he ^ould derive from the suggestions 
of friends, or the strictures of critics ; and h« 
BOW considers it as incapable of alteration for the 
better/' 

From what is said above, I am led to consider Dr. 
Mavor^s System as of all others the most proper to 
compare with; and if I draw a fair comparison I 
hope our author^ as a friend to this art, will approve 
of the liberty I take. For the rest, the Public must,^ 
and zK^tY/ judge. 



CHAP. IV- 



THE COMPARISON. 



JLn comparing this system with Dr. Mavor's, t 
shall begin with the characters which constitute 
our alphabets; and speak of their simpliciti/''^ 
distinction^unctipn — competency — and of the cha- 
racter which is appropriated to each letter. 

1. Simplicity of Characters.- 

^s to the comparative simplicity of our cha- 
racters, this will appear by inspection. See plate I. ' 
Vet I must observe, first with respect to the 
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Vowels: 



Dr. Mavor omits all intermediate vowels ; 80 do 
I ; and here, tljerefore, tbere is no difference. When 
vowels begin words, Dr. M. sometimes omits them; 
but in general he expresses them by dots or comma9« 
These, no doubt, are in themselves the most simple 
marks that can be made; but then it must be 
remembered that they arc always attended with ft 
Removal of the pen from the paper, which made 
Mr. Macauley consider them as equal to eomplex 
characters. Whatever be in this, my method of 
expressing incipient vowels must be more simple j 

ibaxi dots or commas, or any other method which I 
have seen used by others ; for I can expresse very in- 
cipient vowel, with the greatest possible legibility, 
without any other sign than the place on which 'I 
4ay my pen when beginning to write the following 
consonant. This will be further explained in its 
proper place. Since, therefore, initial vowels are 
thus expressed, and intermediate vowels are omitted, 
the Jinal vowels are all that we have occasion to 
write. These are expressed in Dr. M.'s system, 
like initial vowels, by dots and commas/ for the 
Doctor deemed points alone insuflScient to express 
all the vowels ; but although this might be the case 
with respect to initial vowels, the objection ifill 
not equally apply to vowels Jinal; because some 
of our vowels never occur at the end of English 
words-others but seldom, which are mostly provided " 
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iiir in <Ui Bjit«m by otkcr. meiUto--atid otheit 
ite pronounced so much alike) that me mark) with 
the help of €onneXi€m^ may do very well for both« 
We therefore express the sound of a and e finals 
by a dot at the top; 6 and t/, by a dot at the bottom 
of the last consonant ; and t and y^ by a dot in a situa« 
tion between the former two. This is exemplified, 
plate ill* t suppose it will be allowed that tiiis is tht 
most simpk and expeditious method of managini; 
the vowels that has hUherto been thought of« I shall 
90W speak of the 

ConsonanU. 

I have alfead/ observed, that the Com]^lrative 
simplicity of our consonants will best appear by 
tnspectioft; and shall only add, that of the seven- 
teen distinct characters which form Dr« M*'s alpha* 
bet) seven are complex ; whereas all mine are sim- 
pie. 1 use the word simple here, in a less strict 
sense ; for the diameters which Dr« M* uses for k 
and ar, and which I use for b, g, p, and x^ may^ 
in a more sirkt case, be eaUed complex, as being 
oompounded of a curve and a right line ; but as the 
citrve and right line glide so imperceptibly into 
each other, that it is bard to say where one ends 
and (he other begins ; and as these mai^s seem to 
be as readily formed as simple curves, they may pass 
for simple characters. But if it be insisted upon that 
. these characters also must be called complex^ then 
i ^ay there ate nine of them in t)r« M.'s alphabet, 
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and only four in mine. As io the characters for 
double and triple consonants, althongh I have an 
advantage here also, I shall pass it over for the sak« 
of brevity. 

2. The Distinction of Characters. 

That all my characters are perfectly and easily 
distinguishable from each other, will be seen by a 
slight examination. The only characters which 
are alike are the r and s ; but these are perfectly 
distinguished from each other when joined to other 
characters, because the r is always drdwn upwards 
and the s downwards. And when the r stands 
alone it is expressed by an inverted comma. See 
plate iii. But I must acknowledge that Dr. M.'s 
characters are also sufficiently distinct from each 
other. 

3 The Junction of Characters. 

That all my characters will unite with ease and 
neatness, without confounding their differenpe, will 
appear by consulting plate ii. where every two cha- 
racters are united in every way wherein it is pos« 
sible they can meet. Here I think I have the advan* 
. tageofDr.M. in two respects. (1) When two perpen-^ 
dicular, horizontal, or oblique right-lined characters 
come together, he directs that* the line should be 
made twice its usual length ; but I think my method 
is more compact and legible ; which is, to begin all 
such right lined characters with a loop. See the 
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manner bf writing bt, ddy nny pn, rr^ nx^ and it^ 
plate iii. — ss is an exception to the general rule* 
(9) In joining Dr. M.'s/, g, Xy sA, fir, and sir, 
to a preceding character, we are not at liberty to 
turn the loop which begins these characters in the 
way which may be most natural and easy ; for as 
the identity of these, characters depends upon the 
idirection* in which the loop is turned, we are often 
obliged to stop the natural motion of our pen, and 
fall into an ugly and difficult way of joining. But 
all the loops used in my scheme (except the termi« 
nation ing) may be turned either way, as may hap- 
pen to be most easy and natural in joining. The 
like may be said of the hooked characters for p, Xf 
hy and pr ; and also of the semi«eIIiptioal characters 
^r ply and thr. See plate iii. 

4, Competenct/ of Characters. 

Although my alphabet is composed of the most 
simple marks, and each mark sufficiently diffeirent 
from the rest, yet there is a competent number of 
them to express all the different sounds in the 
English Language; at least they are as sufficient 
for this purpose as Dr. Mavor's. I have spoken 
already of the vowels ; the alphabet is completed 
thus — we have characters for fourteen consonants^ 
viz. 6, d, /, g, ky ly m, n, p, r, *, ty Wy Xy whicby 
with six vowels, make twenty letters. The rest are 
provided for thus:^ — The letter c, always sounds 
either soft like 5, or hard like k i therefore tbes,e 
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Utien Mrill sQ^ppIj its place.— The letter g irUl w^ijpf' 
ply the place of j.-^When h beguu a word It i$ ex« 
pressed by the pkce 00 which ire lay, our pm 
irheii begiaaiag the fbUowing letter ; when it fol* 
lows Cy $y or if it is eiipressed by one or otihtf of 
the chai'acters whi^h stand for cA, sh^ th i therefiiro 
we need no chatacter for h ; yet I have given one^ 
plate iiit— The letter q ne^er occurs in tite EagKsh 
Language without the Towel u immediately fellow^ 
ii^; therefore we hate one dbaraoter for {tkh- 
When the letter t) begins % word, it may be eat« 
pressed, like all other initials, by the place oft whidi 
we begin Ae foUowifl^ eonsenaat ; Md in all oAor 
«ases its jtece is supplied by /—The letters s and a 
sound so much alike, that one character will dst fot 
both.-^Thus the twenty *six letters of our comnuHl 
alphabet are all provided for. Here, however, I 
claim no-advantage over Dr, Mavor ; except that the 
lines aflford me a method of expressing w at the be- 
ginning of words, which cwuot be done by his 
system* 

5, The ApropriatiM of Chanu^rs, 

m 

As to the particular charactcrss taken to expresi 
each letter, the reader cannot be a competent 
judge of this, until he proceed to use them. The 
yule, however, which should guide us in this im^ 
portant point is, to construct the alphabet so, that 
those charactera which recur most frequently maj? 
be most easily formed ; yet due care murt be om* 
1 
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ployed to assign to those letters which most freqi^nt- 
ly occur iaconjunctiony such characters as will Join 
with the greatest ease and expedition. I have paid 
particular attention to this rule ; and as I had been 
in the habit of writing by Mr. Guroey 's system^ for 
years before I thought of my own, I have only made 
$uA alterations in his alphabet, as appeared to me 
cottdi&cive to the ends here pointed out* However^ 
I acknowledge that Dr. Mayor has shewn great skill 
in these points, and I claim bo advantage over him 
liere, but what the reader himself shall discover. 
n^B^ fiur upon Ae comparisM 9l£ alpluUmii. 
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CHAP, V* ' ' ' 

THE COMPARISON CONTINUED, 

J. SHALL now speak of Prepositions^ Terminations 
and the use of Initials in expressing whole words : 

■ 

1. Prepositions* 

Dr. Mayor judiciously rejects all arbitrary marks 
for prepositions, and expresses them by their initi' 
als. Thus in all words beginning with the prepo- 
sition transy he writes the letter /, then lifting his 
pen from the paper, he writes the remainder of the 
word .separate from, but close to the said letter t. 
And so of all other prepositions which are to be 
abbreviated. Short and easy as this method is, 
mine is far more so ; for I express all such preposi- 
tions, simply by beginning the remainder of the 
word oa the place which stands for the initial of the 

preposition. For instance, if I have to write any 

• 

word which begins with the preposition trans^ I lay 
my pen on a certain place which stands for the 
letter t^ and from thence, without raising pen from 
paper, I write the remainder of the word. And so 
pf all the rest. This, with other hints I have given 
concerning letters' places, will seem strange lo one 
who has looked no farther into this book; but let him 
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have a little patience^ and all shall be made plain 
and easy. 



Sk Terminations* 

« 

Dr. Mayor's terminations and mine ate^ iii 
general, pretty much alike 2 the cbief difference 
respects words ending in s. In common writing, 
this letter occnrs at the end of words more fre* 
quently than any other; for besides its frequent 
occurrence in other cases, it is generally emph)yed 
to express our plural number. Bat in short-hand 
it must occur still oftner, because it is always used 
to express the soft sound of c* Therefore, toabbre- 
viate this termination must be of considerable import- 
ance ; for although the advantage in each instance 
taken singly, may be but small, yet as these instanc- 
es occur so very often, they must upon the whole 
tend greatly to shorten our work. I have before 
observed, that Dr. Mayor doubles all right-lined 
characters by making them twice their usual length. 
Now curvilinear characters may as well be drawn 
twice their usual length, as those which are formed by 
a straight line. What I propose therefore is, 
that, with a few exceptions, in all words ending in 
^, that letter shall be omitted, and the preceding 
a consonant drawn twice its usual size. This will 
save the time of stopping the motion of the pen to 
form an anghy in instances innumerable. 
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5. Wojrds expressed btf their Initials* 

Dr. Mayor, in common with others who bayf 
laboured in this art, makes every letter in the 
alphabet stand for one, two, or more different words ; 
and in all such instances, the initial, with the help 
of connexion, is rightly deemed sufficient to disco- 
yer the word intended. Moreover, Dr. M. has 
said, he has not increased the number of these ab« 
breviations to the third part of what he might have 
done without injuring legibility. Now my system 
is mpre favourable to this mode of contraction thaa 
any other whatever ; because, as will be seen, we 
have /of<r different ways of expressing every single 
character, and this with the greatest ease, expedi* 
tion, and perspicuity. Consequently we can safely 
make each letter stand for four times as many words 
as if we had but on^ way of writing them. This 
cannot properly be called using arbitrary char 
racters ; because the letter which is thus put 
for a whole word, is always the initial of that word* 
Nor ought it to be considered as too much for the 
memory ; for if our alphabet consisted of four times 
our number of letters^ it is. not to be doubted 
that our short- band writerS; would still make each 
letter stand for two or more words. Hewever, if any 
one should think it too much labour to conunit a// 
these abbreviations ta the nbeoiory^ he may use as 
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few of thera as he pleases, and learfe the rest to 
otheis who may'eithef be more i^dustridus, or have 
better memories. Only he must allow that they 
may. all be us^sd by tfabie "who can retain th^em with* 
out endangering legibility.— I might here epeal of 
other modes of conthietioh, but shall hasten to the 
conclusion of our comparison* 



, CHAP. VI. 

• 4 » 

/ 

THE COMPARISON CONCLUDED. 

<■ 

JL HEORYis often found fallacious. Let ns come 
to actual experiment, and in this way, calculate the 
advantages our theory promises, and ascertain their 
amount. 

In plate xii. you see the Lord's prayer, written 
first according to Dr. Mavor's system, and then 
twice over by my own ; first without, and then with 
the help of my new invented lines. It is plain at first 
sight that I have the advantage considerably in 
each, but it is the last which I shall here enlarge 
upon. 

In comparing these specimens^ as to conciseness, 
we, must count every distinct stroke, dot, and 
comma. By a distinct stroke I mean, any line 
which by its shape or situation, is distinguishable 
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from another. Bat to prevei^t misunderstandingi 
here, I shall be more particular. 

I reckon three distinct marks in the first word of 
Dr. M's example, viz. a dot, a right line, and a 
small stroke at one side of that line, The second word 
consists of four distinct marks, viz. two circles, and 
two right lines. The third word is one single mark, 
being only a right line with a small bending at one end* 
Th^ fourth word consists of two distinct marks— « 
the fifth consists of owe— the sixth of three^Ahe 
seventh of two — the eighth of one — ^the ninth of 
two — the tenth of two — ^and the eleventh of 41a:— 
and so of the rest. If this explanation be duly 
attended to, I expect that no two persons will 
difier much in counting the number of distinct marks 
in any of the given specimens. 

Dr. Mavor uses (if I reckon right) about 123 dis« 
tihct marks in writing the Lord's prayer : I write it 
with about 63 ; the difierence is 60. 

In plate xiii. you will find a letter to a friend 
against waste of time. To write this letter, Dr. M • 
uses about 525 distinct marks, and I write it with 276* 
The difference is 249. ' 

Plate xiy. contains the first twenty-one verses 
of the twenty-ninth chapter of Job. Dr. Mavor 
has written this also ; but I think it unnecessary to 
transcribe any more of hii^ examples. Suffice it to 
say, that he uses about 646 distinct marks to write 
these verses, and I write them with 393 1 the differ- 
ence is 259* 
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Plate XV. is occupied by Fabricius' reply to 
Pyrrhiis. This, tooy is one of Dr. Mayor's exam- 
ples. In writing it, he employs about 768 distinct 
marks ; I use 467 ; the difference is SOL 

There are other specimens in Dr. Mavor^s 
treatise, and I have found upon trial that the 
above difference is pretty uniform through the 
whole. 

It is obvious, however, that the difference is 
somewhat greater in one specimen than in another. 
Therefore the fair way of estimating the true differ- 
ence is to add all the given examples together, and 
thus see what difference there is upon the whple^ 
taking one with the other. Thust 

In writing the foresaid examples. Dr. Mavor 
uses about 806 distinct marks ; I write theni 
with about 1199; the difference is 861-^Thi8 
difference is considerably abpve one half the num« 
ber of marks I take to write the whole ; which 
shews that I can write all these examples once^ 
and above on^ half over again, in the time that 
X could write them once only^ by Dr« Mayor's 
system. 

I shall now place this advantage in another light, 
by turning the difference in a number of distinct 
marks into a difference of time, and shew how 
many minutes will be saved by my system, ia one 
kour's writing. 

Let us suppose, then, that the aforesaid examples 
may be read, audibly and distinctly, as a good 
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speaker would address his hearers ; let us suppose^ 
I ^aj> that all theBe esramples may be thus read^ in 
the space. of six .minutes.* If thej.may be read i'ri 
tb^titiinevit is plain, we must be able to write them 
in that time^ if we would keep u;p with a speaker. 
If this' be the true time of reading £tnd writing these 
speciiQ^ens,!. we are bound -to make 1199 distinct 
m4rka« with' our pen in^tiiat time; for this is thie 
number of marks I use in writing the said speci« 
mens« xWe have seen that Dr. MaTar .tises 2060. 
If ow we rask, if 1199 marks require six minutes^ 
how many minutes will 2060 require ? The answer 
10 minu^i^ . and some seconds. Hence it is plain 
that in6 ininutes writing we save 4. Let us ^ask 
again, if in 6 minutes writing we save 4 minutes^ 
how many minutes. shall we save in one hour? The 
answer is ^40. Thus it appears that I can write asr 
much by! my own method in* one hour, as I could 
by Dr. Mayor's in an hour and forty minutes. 
. This comparison, though not so minute as it might 
be, may serve to give the reader an ideS^ of the ad- 
vantages attending this method of «hort-writing. 
To those who would investigate more narrowly, I 
must observe, ; 



' * Any one may satisfy himself about this, by reading; the examples 
referred to^ as they are printed at the end of the book.- But al- 
though I thought it more natural to state the question according to 
the TRt B time of reading and writing'these examples ; ^et the ftfader 
may easily perceive, that any other supposed time would equally 
•hew the true difference between the two systems. So that if I had 
allowed only 4 minutes, or ff I had said 8, fttill there would be 40 
liiintttes saved in one hoiir*9 writing.' 
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1. The Reader i^ill perceive tbat in the above 
calculation I dropped smne secondsof •time, vhicfa^ 
if carried into.tbe>fiii&l account, "would have made 
the time saved in an hbur's writing to'be 43, instead 
of 4fi miimtea. . 

2. There are a greater proportion of the shorter 
characters in my examples^ than in Dr. M/s. All 
the characters we use may be reduced tptwo classes* 
In the fir si we may place dois, commas ^ and simple 
righi lines/y andin the seaynd, curves^ right' lines 
turned^ a lilth tri one end^ and cirtles. Of the first, 
which consists of the shortest marks, there ar^in 
Dr. M.'s examples, 1140; and of the second class, 
there are 920 ; making in all the 20^0 characters 
with which he writes the said exaimples. -But in 
mine there are 890'of -thesbprter class, and only 
869 of the longer. Now 830 are more in comparison 
with 369, than 1140 are with 920. 

3. In writing the aforesaid examples, Dr. M. raises 
hfs pen from the paper 1104 times; I do so 879 
times. Consequently, in about six minutes writing, 
he takes pen from paper 225 times oftener than I 
do; which in one hour's writiqg amounts to a dif- 
ference of 2250 removals of the pen. 

I shall now proceed to shew, that although my 
method of short-writing has so great an advantge in 
point of bremti/y it is, nevertheless, at least as /e- 
gible as Dr. Mavor's. This will appear at once by 
consulting . page 44. Here you see the forpmen- 
tioned Lettqr against waste of time^ written in our 
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common alphabet characters. In the line marked 
C, the words are spelled in the common way; the 
line marked M^ shews the degree of legibility in 
Dr. Mavor's short-hand; and the line marked i?, 
shews that of my own. Only I must apprize the 
learner, that in every instance where a whole word 
is signified by its initial in short-handj I have here 
printed the word in full.— The example here re- 
ferred to, will at once serve to shew the comparative 
legibility of the two schemes, and also to give the 
learner an idea of the mode of spelling practised by 
short-hand writers in general. 

I shall only add, that the particular example 
which I have singled out for the purpose of compa- 
rison in point of legibility y is one of those wherein 
I have the greatest advantage with respect to 
hrevity. 



CHAP. VII. 

CAN WE FOLLOW A SPEAKER ? 

W HAT has been already said will, I suppose, be 
sufficient to convince some readers, that this sytem 
will, when they are perfect masters of it, certainly 
enable them to follow a speaker. For since we 
must believe that Dr. Mavor's system will enable 
some very expert writers to perform this, we may 
reasonably conclude that a system which so far ex- 
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ceeds his in brevity, will enable others to do so, 
although they should not be the quickest writers in 
the world. 

Another consideration which may help the learner 
to form a judgment upon this question is — In the 
given specimens there are about 940 words, written 
with about 1199 simple dots^ commas, and lines. 
From hence it is easy to calculate, that we are 
bound to make no more than four of these simple 
marks, in the time occupied by a speaker in pro- 
nouncing three words. And seeing that many of the 
said words consist of twoy three or more syllables, 
every one of which requires a distinct motion of the 
organs of speech, it is plain that the speaker must 
move his tongue quicker than we do our fingers, or 
else we shall be obliged to wait for him. 

But the learner may prove the question before us, 
in a way which must remove all doubt. Let him 
read the given specimens,* as they are printed at 
the end of the book, and note the number of minutes 
they took in reading. Let him then try how many 
random marks he can make in the same space of 
time* If he finds he can make 1199, he must bo 
convinced that, when he has learned to write short-^ 
hand, as readily as he writes long-hand, he will 
then be able to follow a speaker. I know that an 
ordinary writer may make about SSO distinct marks 



,^ Vis. The Lord's Prayer; a Letter against waste of line; Job 
Mxim and Fabriciw' reply to Pyrrbiis. 
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with his pen in one minute ; he nuist.be able to make 
above 300 in that time if he follows a speaker by 
Dr. Mayor's method ; but if he uses mine, he is not 
bound to make above SOO. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OBJECTIONS OBVIATED. 

. I . . . . . i 

vJuR new-invented lints are intended, amon^ other • 
things, to express the first letter -of every word wc 
write. To this end there are 'as many distinct places' 
among the lines, as there ar^ letters in our alphabet, 
and these places are called by the names of our let- 
ters. So th^tin writing riny.word, we fey our pen 
on the pZace which stands for the initial of thai 
word, and from thence We proce^ to lirrite the 
second letter. Those who have beten used to ex-* 
press vowels by beginning the following -consonant 
in the vowel's place, Will readily comprehend my 
meaning : to others it shall be fully efxplained in its 
proper plac^. ....;. ;J . 

Now to this method of 'expressing the ifiitial of 

■ ■ 

every word^ sofne may say, ^* It will cost us more 
time to ednsider about the proper place to lay our 
pea, than it would to write the initial letter/'- I- 
confess I once suspected that this might be the case^ 
and the objection appeared. so formidable,^ that I 
had thoughts of laying aside this use of the lines. 
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But reasoning on the subject made the objection 
appear less weighty, and experieac^coBTinced roe 
that there was nothing in it; for my pen Bioveg 
now as readily to the right line, without any pre* 
yious consideration at all, as the finger of a harper 
to the right string. 

Masing upon this scheme, { recollected with what 
ease and readiness I used to express intermediate 
Towels in short-hand, in a way similar to this of ex- 
[Hressing initials. But then the Towels' places were 
fewer in number, and consequently easier distia« 
,^ gujshed at first sight. 

1 recollected, howeTer, that I had seen in* a print- 
ing«(^ce, the setter of the press, and the distributor 
of the letters, perform a task similar \o this. The 
little boxes before them, which ai'e far more nume* 
reus than the distinct places on our lines, contain 
every one its proper letter; and the artist's hand 
moves io the right spot as naturally, and with as 
little premeditation, as is necessary for us. Shall a 
short^hand writer, thought I, confess himself inca- 
pable of equal dexterity? — But these men have* 
served an apprenticeship to this business, and seven 
years are too long to be learning short-hand. 

Standing by the side of a little child one day^ as 
she was playing a lively air on her piano-forte, and 
observing with what rapidity her little fingers flew 
from key to key, I asked her mamma whether she 
had been %eien years in acquiring such readiness. 
Upon hearing that she had not been in the world 
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much above that time, I thought I must either con* 
tinue my lines, or acknowledg'e that I was not near 
so clever as little Miss. I was ashamed of the latter ; 
but those who are not so, will continue to object to 
the line, and must leave them for the use of this 
little child and her eqnals. 

But some may say, ^^ The time spent in ruling the 
paper is equal to that saved in writing.'' Suppose 
this to be true, is it nothing to a short-hand writer 
to have it in his power to do so much ,of his work 
before the time of writing arrives ? Is it no advan- 
tage to one who has to follow a speaker, that he 
can write a considerable part of an oration with his 
^uler, before the orator opens his lips ? But this ob- 
jection wholly vanishes, when it is considered that 
we may have our paper ruled by others at a small 
expence. 



CHAP. IX. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE LEARNER. 

1. X HERE are three horizontal, and two perpen- 
dicular lines. See plate iv. fig. 1. 

2. These five lines furnish us with twenty distinct 
places, which places are pointed out by twenty 
dots. See figure S. 

3. These twenty places are to be named after the 
twenty letters nrhich are seen, figure 3. And the 
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order in ivbich these letters are placed, shews the 
particular letter after which each place is named. 
That is,, the plmoe on the lines (fig. 2.) which cor* 
responds with the place of a (fig. 3.) is to be called 
a: the place on the lines (fig. 2.) which answers to 
the place of £ (fig. 3.) is to be called e. And so of 
all the rest. The places themselvesy I saji are to 
be thus named ; and these dots and letters are fixed 
on these places^ only to shew the name of eaqh 
place ; for when the dots and letters are away, still 
these places are to be called a, e, i, o, Uy by dy /, gy 

hyly my fly fy T, *, t, Wy Xy J/. 

4. The first lesson, therefore, is to fix the steno- 
graphic alphabet in the memory, as delineated, 
£g. 3. For by learning the letters as they stand 
hercy you will at the same time learn the names of 
the places on which they stand. 

5. When this is done, you may proceed to bon« 
sider figures the 4th and 5th of the same plate. In 
fig* 4. you see eight places more ; four above the 
lines, and four below them; and fig. 5. shews you 
the names of these eight places. — I might have 
united this lesson with the former, but thought it 
would be easier for the learner to divide them 
thus. 

6. Beside the characters which you see in the last- 
mentioned plate, there are qthers, plate iii. fig. Sy 
3, 4, which you should also fix well in your me« 
mory ; and if you are a young beginner in steno- 
graphy, you are advised to proceed slowly, and 
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master one thing before you proceed to a second. 
It woald be well if you could restrain your impati- 
ence so for as to spend som^ time in writing all the 
characters singly, before you attempt to join them; 
Und you should aim at neatness, beauty, and great 
exactness in the shape of your letters. 

7. When you can name all the characters readilyi^ 
and also their corresponding places on the lines, you 
may begin to use them in writing single words* For 
which purpose you must rule your paper according 
to the specimen ^ven, plate iii. fig. 1 . These lines, 
you see, are no more than^a continuation or e&ten* 
-mon of the three horizontal and two perpendicular 
lines before mentioned. 

8. Our manner of writing and spelling is exempli- 
fied in a very easy way, plate v. which I shall ex* 
plain thus :-— to write the word at, I lay my pen on 
o (the piace so called) and write the character for 
i,^-—endy is written by laying the pen on e, and 
making nd; — infer ence^ is written by laying the 
I^B on I, and writing nfrns ; offer , by laying the 
pen on o, and writing fri—^tier^ lay the pen on ir, 
write tr ;--&en£f, lay pen on d, write md; — didy pes 
im d, and write d^— /ea), pen on /, write w ; — geiy 
pen on g, write t; — AjV/, pen on A, write // — lend, 
pen on /, write ndf-^-nnenf pen on in, write n; — 
neWf pen oa n^ write w; — pen^ lay that iBstriiaeai 
aa p^ and write n y^-^ur ;?, pen on r, write sn ; — 
«cff, pen on «, write nr^tum^ pen oo t^ write m; 
^^-^ordy pen on v, write rd;^^exumine^ pen on x^ 
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'write mn; — ^etj pea on y, \vTite i;'^6ungj pen 
on y^ write ng;-^heldj pen on *, write Id; — 
chance^ pen on cA, write ns f^^^skameful^ pen on 
5A, write m)?/ — thoughtless^ pen on ^A, write ils; 
'^oursy pen on ouy write r; ; — ^titV, pen on qu^ 
vrritet; — straiagefn^ pen on */r, write /gw/— and 
so of all tfae rest. 

9. Before you begin iio write whole sentences, it 
will be proper te get in memory the fiignification of 
the characters when akme ; or, which is the same 
thing, the meaning of dots and commsTs in th^ let- 
ters* places. For this purpose, consult plates vi« 
Tii. In the first of these you see that a dot in the 
place called a, stands for the article b, and at other 
times, for the conjunction and. But if instead of a 
dot you make a •comma in the place called a, then 
this comma stands for two words at once. t^tx. the 
conjunction andy with the article the^ or else some 
one or other of the pronouns, Af , she^ it, they. 80 
that a comma in <i, always signifies and CAe, or mnd 
hey or and shey or and it, or and the. This may^ 
appear at first sight to be taking great liberties with 
legibility; but a little consideration will serre to 
sliew that the connexion will always determine which 
couple of words the comma is intended to express. 
If it stands for and thcy it must needs be followed 
by a substantive to which the article the points, and 
which will not agree with either and Ae, and ske^ 
and ity or and they ; for we never say, and he man^ 
and she tabtty and it pen^ &c. So that irhen a 



g|ig|gg^^|^h,.^^,^^M^^J^Bk.^..riA^^airiikHMA.^K&^MBiaM^llaaMriiriBMdl*«M--«r^ J," 
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sttbstantiye follows a comma in a, the comma most 
signify and ^Ae.^^Again, when the comma is not 
followed by a substantive, and must therefore either 
signify and he, and she, and it, or and thej/y we 
may always know which of these is intended by 
what goes before. For the words and he, must al- 
ways be preceded by (he mention of soma male; 
and she J by a female; and it, by a thing; and and 
they, by some persons or things of either gender. 
The like may be said of similar contractions which 
follow ; and I am the more explicit upon them, be- 
cause, for aught I know, this mode of contraction 
is perfectly new, very safe, and exceedingly useful* 
And I may add, it may be used with equal ease and 
safety by a person who does not understand the 
grammatical phrases used above in its defence •-*- 
To proceed : in this plate you see also, that a dot 
in the place called b, stands for either be, by, or 
beyond; but a comma in the same place signifies 
either by the, by him, by her, by it, or by them^ 
"* A dot in d, is do, die, duty, duties; but a comma 
in the same place, is day, days, daily ^ A dot in e, 
is ever, eoery ; a comma there is, every one, or coerg 
where. And so of all the rest -^There is a similar 
use made of dots and commas, plate vii. only it is 
to be noticed, that these are distinguished from the 
former by being removed one place more to the 
right hand. For instance, a dot in a, is here said 
to stand for aboxie or away ; and a comma in the 
same place is^ accord^^ ac^oxded^ according, accord^ 
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inglpj or about/ but this dot or comma is not like 
those mentioned before, to be made in the Jirst a's 
place you come to, but in the second; and thus an 
empty place -will always precede these latter dots 
and commas. — Although there are so many words 
expressed in this way, yet they are in general so 
adapted to assist the memory, that they will be 
sooner learned than one quarter the number of qther 
words. For instance, the words in the first column 
of plate vi. consist chiefly of three sorts : First, 
pronouns; secondly, words foUozeed by pronouns 
in the second column ; and thirdly, monosyllables 
which have but one consonant ^ and end with a vowel; 
such as, be, by^ do, die, foe, gay, go, joy, key, lay, 
lie, no, &c. And if you try to write any of these 
little words^ you will easily guess the reason of 
expressing them by dots.— The second column in 
this plate will speak for itself. — The collection of 
words in plate vii. is neither so extensively useful, 
nor so well suited to assist the memory, as the 
former. I shall only observe concerning them, that 
they consist partly of sucli prepositions as are used 
separately ; and this^ will be some help to the memory 
of the grammarian. 

10. After you have got in memory as many of the 
foresaid contractions as you judge convenient, you 
may proceed to the inseparable prepositions, plate 
Tiii. which need but little explanation. Here you 
see a dot on the second place of a, with the pre- 
positions antUj antiy advan, opposite to it. This is 
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td sliew that the place on which the dot sttads, is 

called antHj antiy or advan. The first word of the 

second colamn shews you how to use this place, yit* 

if yoa haye to write the word adroancey you lay your 

pen on the place called ad'wan^ and write Sy which 

is advons* And so of all the other words in this 

plate. 

11. You should next turn your thoughts to tke 

« 

terminations^ plate ix« The first and third columns 
contain the terminations^ and the seco&d and fourth 
columns sheW you how to use them. Some of these 
terminations, you see, are used separately, others 
are joined to the preceding part of the word. The 
letter k is used to express act^ ect^ icty uct ; but in 
the two first cases the k is begun in the rowel a's 
place ; in the third case it is begun in the vowel i's 
place ; and in the last, it is begun in the vowel u's 
place *• The reason of this is obvious, viz. because 
act begins with a; tef, with i; and net with u. 
You will observe a similar dtstinctiou in other ter- 
minatifons. A dot below, signifies, ily ; and two of 
them, Hies : see citify cities. The termination lay^ 
loWy ly^ may be joined to tbe preceding part of the 
word, and the convex side may be either turned la 
the right, as in delay y below, <nr to the left, as onfy.^^ 
This is the character we use for fu ; but as we never 
write f ti at the end of words, this termination can 



* I call these the vowels* places, because they are the placet 
where -we shoald nake 4o|S| ia order ie expreis fiaftl ▼owtli. See 
plate Ui. 
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neTfet be miBtokem fov 9»» 'She termiMrtiim Ai|^ 
and '«£'«^ axe the saoie, and fo are Hojt and /mw/ 
ejKCcpt IhaA in Hke tkigalEnr anmber yxm may ice I 
tHraed my ptn m i^e same directioii yMi do ivlit» 
you wind up your wateb; but »» Ae phiral number 
tbe pe» i« iarned in Ihe centmry direction, la most 
other eases, wbea the letter s should terminal a 
word, k is omitted, and tbe preceding consoaaat is 
made twice its usaal siae. — The tenamntion $»re 
is expressed by tlie tetter tp drawn upwaKls; sew 
textum. 

19. Ton may now consult plates x. zi. wlieve you 
hftTe examples of the peneas^ moods^ and tensas* 
Tbe fint thing to be done bete, is* to fix ia* memosy 
the eharaeNrs w4iich stand for the praaoinfff/ whiicb 
you see A the first cplamar This done^ consider the 
secood and third columas, where you see 1^ plac€$ 
which stand for the auMiary- or helping %erb$m 
Here you see that the second pkce of o^ standa lor 
the Terb i&r/ the aeeoad place of d, studs for the 
verb did; the second place of h^ stands tot hai»; 
and so of tbe rest.*-^When you have lemmed the 
c^iaoteTjs^ for pronoans, and the places of tbe verbs, 
^M may begin to join them together, according to 
the examples given. Thus, if you would wxite the 



* I muit confesf tbere is some degree of arbitrary role hei«, and 
cannot expect that Englishmen will lilce it the better for tfaatf neither 
iniced do I; but I snbmU to it for tlia sake of other ailrantafgos. 
HoweTcr* although this mode of contraction is worth the trouble of 
learning, those who 4o not like it, are not bound to use It. 
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words / ife, you have onlj to lay your pen on tlii 
place called do, and write the character which 
stands for /• — Or if you have to write the words / 
did, lay your pen on the place which stands for did^ 
and make the same character as before. But if in- 
stead of I do J or / did^ you had to write, we do^ 
W€ did^ a is only necessary to write the character 
for wcy instead of that for /, and so of the rest. — 
Again : suppose the negative particle not was to be 
joined to either of the former expressions, it may 
be done by adding the letter t tp the pronoun : as 
you see in the words, I do notj I did not. In like 
manner, if the verb be was ixi be joined, it is to be 
done by adding the letter b; as you see in the ex« 
ample, J might not be. Or when the word been is 
to be joined, you ne6d only add the letter n; as ia 
the example, I httpe not been. And when the verb 
hftoe is to be joined to a preceding pronoun and 
auxiliary verb, it is done by adding the letter v ; 
as in the example^ I may have 6eeii.-*In such cases, 
you have only to remember that the auxiliaries fte, 
beeny have^ and the particle not, are expressed by 
the letters 6, », 'p, and t, respectively. Upon 
these principles all the given examples are written. 
We must here make an exception in favour of tho 
word ought; for we have one place for ought, ano- 
ther for ought to, and a third for ought not to. So 
that if you want to write the words, / ought, lay 
your pen on the place called ought, and write the 
pronoun /; if you would write, / ought to, lay 
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jont pen on the place called ought to, and write 
the pronoun I, ai before ; and if the Trords, J ought 
not to, are to be ezprcHed, la^ your pen on the 
place called ought not to, and stiH vrile the pro- 
noan J, witfaoat more. — There are two particahrs 
here of which I mast speak. , First, in the. above 
rules, and in most of the given examples, the pro- 
noun is read before the verb ; but in smne cases the 
pronoun must follow, as when a question is asked. 
Ought not these f Observe, therefore, whenever the 
verb is to be read before the pronoun, you proceed 
as usual, only you must conclude with an inverted 
comma, according to the last example, plate xi. 
Another thing I must notice is this, namely, we 
baye made three different uses of the tecond places 
of the letters on the lines; (I) to express whole 
words by means of dots and commas ; (S) to express 
inseparable prepositions, by writing thereon the lat- 
ter parts of words ; and (3) to express the auxiliary 
verbs, when the pronouns are written in these places. 
—Now it may occur to the young beginner, that the 
two last-mentioned uses of these places are so much 
alike, that, in reading, he will find it difficult to 
know (me from the other, or to tell when lie is to 
read them ai prepositions, and when as auxiliary 
verbs. But experience will make this easy. And 
if at first he finds it too much for him, let him write 
all his inseparable prepositions with a dot, accord- 
ing to the last example, plate vii. The word re- 
ferred to is, eircum-oent. The shortest way of writiof 
»3 



tihif wordy is to laj the pen cat Ae plaoe cadfted €fr> 
eiffii, and irrite tlie letten vttt* But instead of ihis^ 
the learner may make a dot in tiie said piace, and 
^lose beside it write vni» 

13. Lest I should omit %nj thing that might be 
useful to the learner, I shall now go orer two of the 
wntten examples, and s&ew, word by word, how 
each is expressed. The first shall be the Lord\i 
prayer, written withont the use of the lines ; and the 
second, the letter against waste of lime, written 
with the lines. 

FirH^ the Lord's piayer.— Our (write the cfaarac* 
ter for ou^ and the letter r.) Father (the letter ff 
and the character for thr*) which (the letter w standi 
for which.) art (fi Is si»$cient, sounding the r full.) 
ixL (n in fs place*) heaven (A stands heaven.) hal- 
lowed (lay pen in a's place, and write /odf, which 
is alwd.) be (the letter b.) thy (th stand for thy.) 
name (nm.) thy (th) kingdom {k is kingdom.) come 
{km.) thy (#A.) will <«>/.) be (A.) done (<&i.) on (lay 
pen on o's place, and write n.) earth (lay pen on e^ 
and write rth.) as (lay pen on a, and make s.) it 
(lay pen on i , and make t.) is (lay pen on t, and 
make 5.) in (n in i's place.) heaTen (A.) give (g«.) 
ttf (lay pen on u^ and make ;.) this {tk made twice 
its ittual sise, because in most words ending with 9^ 
that letter is omitted, and the preceding letter is en« 
largedO day {i with a dot in a\ place.) our (charac* 
ter for pir , and letter r. (daily (d^, with the tennina- 
lion /^.) bread ihti.) and (dot above the line.) fof« 
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giy^tfrffc*) ufe (ky pen in ti, ftndmalw s.) onr (cha- 
facter for on^ and letter r •) debts (the letter d, and 
t made twioe its nsnal siee, for the reason before 
given.) as (lay pen in a, and ^rite ^.) we (Wy ivhich 
is the character for the pronoun we ; but -when Mre 
write witboat the Knes, the pronouns must ail be 
made abore the ima^ary line on which you write.) 
^t'i'^e ifrffD.) our (as before,) debtors (the letters 
dl, and r made twice its usual sisse.) lead (Id.) us 
lay pen on u's place, and write 9.) not (write nt.) 
into (lay pen on t's place, write nt and dot in o*s 
place.) temptation (tmtj with the termination fim.) 
but (bt.) deliyer (dlvr.) us (as before.) from (f stands 
for from.) evil (lay pen on e*s place, and write vLy 
amen (lay pen on a's place> and write mn.) 

Secandlj/j Letter against waste of time .—Converse 

(comma in Fs second place.) often (pen on 0, write 

fn) with (pen on a?, write *A.— This character, when 

alone, must always* be drawn upwards ; but when 

joined to others, it may be drawn either upwards 

or downwards.) yourself (dot in y.) and (dot in a) 

neither (pen on it, write the character for thr.) 

lavish (pen on /, write v and the character for sh.) 

your (dot in y.) time (pen on f, write m.) nor (pen 

on 9 write r.) suffer (pen on s^ write /r.) others 

(pen on o^ write the character for f Ar, and the letter 

9.--- -The letter s might have been omitted here ; 

but this mode of contraction may be used or not, 

according as conveniehcy or fancy dictates) to (dot 

in I.) rob (pen oa r, write b.) you (dot in ou) of it 

8 
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(comma in o.-^This, and all other cwttkctiojis, 
are according to the rules laid down.) many (pen 
on m, write n, and dot in^'s place.) of (dot in o.) 
our (pen on ou, write r.) hours (pen on ouy write rs ; 
for A at the beginning of words may be omitted> 
when any advantage is gained thereby) are (dot in 
r.) stolen (pen on s, write tin.) from us (comma in 
/•) and (dot in a.) others (pen on o, write tkrs) pass 
(dot in j7.) insensibly (pen on the preposition m, 
write 5, and n, twice its usual size^ and finish with 
the termination blj/; which together make insnsbfy.) 
away (dot in a's second place.) but (pen on by write 
t.) of (dot in o.) both (pen on by write th.) these 
(pen on th, write s.) losses (pen on /, write s twice 
its Usual size. — Observe, when any other letter is 
made twice its usual size, it stands for itself and the 
letter s also; but when the letter s is made twice its 
common size, then itmnstbe read as s^.^^Observe also 
two letters of one name are never written together in 
short-hand, without a supposed vowel between.) 
the (dot in th.) most (comma in m.) shameful (pea 
on shamty and write^.— See plate viii.) is (pen on i, 
^rite s.) that which (comma in th) happens (pen on 
hy write the character for pn twice its common 
length.) through (dot in the second place of th.) 
our (pen on oti, write r.) own (pen on o, write n.) 
neglect (pen on rty write gl and the termination ecf • 
Observe, this termination may often be , written 
without taking off the pen.) if (pen on i, write /•) 
we (dottb »/ which stands for us or we.) take (pen 
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«m ty write k.) the (dot in th.) trouble (pen in tr, 
write bl.) to (dot in t.) observe (pen in ofty, write 
no*) we shall (lay your pen on the place, of the 
auxiliary sAa//, and write the character for the pro« 
noun we.) find (pen on /, write nd,) that (pen on 
ifty write t.) one (pen on Wy write n/ for in short- 
hand we spell as we pronounce.) considerable (dot 
in A:i) part (pen onpr, write t.) of (dot in o.) our 
(pen on ou^ write r.) time (pen on t^ write its.) is 
(pen on 9, wtite s.) spent (pen on 5, write pni.) in 
(pen,on f, write n.) doing (pan on dy write the ter* 
mination ing.) evil (pen on e, write vl) and the 
(comma in a) other (pen on Oy write the character 
for fhr.) in (pen on i, write n*) doing (as before.) 
nothing (dot in o) or (write r in o's place.) in (write 
n in fs place.) doing (as before.) what (writer in 
w.) we should not (write the pronoun wcy and the 
letter f, in the place called should.) do (dot in cf.) 
we do not (lay your pen on the verb doy and write 
the pronoun we and the letter t.) seem (write m in 
$,) to (dot in /.) know v<lot in nO the (dot in th.) j 

value ^pen on/ or d, write ly and dot in u*s place.) 
of (dot in o.) time (m in t.) nor (in n write r.) how 
(comma in ioie's second place.) precious (pen on pry 
write the character for sh, and the letter s.) a (dot 
in a.) day (domma; in <7.) is (in i write s.) nor (in n 
write r.) dd (dot in rf.) we (dot in i^.) consider (dot 
in k.) ihii (ill thy write t.) every (dot in e.) moment 
(in m write tkk termination ment.) brings (in b write 
ry and the' termination ing$*) us (dot in mO nearer 
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(dat ii the second place of ».) oiu (in on^wnte r*) 
end (in m iwrite if.) reflect (in r write ^^ and tlio 
teraiiMtion ect.) npoa (comma in a'a secimd place •> 
this (in th write 5.) I (dot in i > hilreat (in the pior 
position ia write lr^) jou (dot in om •> and (dot in 
a.) keep (in it write |9.) ^ (dot in a.) strict (dtik in 
5lr.) account (in a write /m^O of (dot in o*) time (in 
t write i9».) procrastination (in pr write J:^ the cha^ 
racter for rsiy the letter n, and the termination lien.) 
is the (eenama in t.) moit (comma in m.y dangeiWM 
(in d write m^t'^ making r twice ita common length*) 
thing (in ik write ing*} in (in t write »•) life (in i 
write /•) nothing (dot in a.) is (in i wsUe s.) propeily 
(in pr write the character for pr^ and the teimiaatiiQtt 
ly.) oitfrs (in ou write rs.) hut (in b write t«) the (dot 
in th.y instant (in the pt eposition m w^te a, and tho 
tevmiaatiott tant.) we (dot in u.) breath (in br iMriie 
^Jl.) in (in i write a.) and (dot in o.) all (in a write 
/.) the (dot ia ih.) rest (in r write si.) is (in » write ^.> 
nothing (dot in e.) it is (in the verb is write the pro- 
noun ii.) the (dot in tk.) only (in o write fi, and tibe tei • 
minatioa i^.) good (in g write tf.) we (dot im «.) possess 
(in p wnte ss.) but (in i write f.) then (in lA write 
^0 it is (as before.) fleeting (in / write li^ acd tho 
termination ing.) and the (comma in a») fint (in fr 
write si.) comer (in A; write mr.) robs {in r write A- 
twice its comoion length.) us (dot in ».) of ii (comma 
in o.) men (in m^ write n .) are (dot in rO so (dot in 
s.)wcak (inm write jb.) that (in tk write L) iheg^ . 
(dot in th.) think (in lA write mk.) they (dot in M.) 
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oblige (in b write big.) by (dot in *•) giving (in g 
write V, and the termination ing.) of (dot in o.) trifles 
(in tr viriiejls.) and (dot in a.) yet (iny write f.) 
reckon (in r write Jkn.) that (in th write t,) time (in 
^ write m.) as (in a write s.) nothing (dot in o.) for 
which (comma in v,) the (dot in th,) most (comma 
in m.) grateful (in gr write (/?.) person (in pr write 
«!?•) in the (comma in n.) world (comma in w^s se- 
cond place.) can (in k write it.) never (in n write vr.) 
make (in m write A;.) amends (in a write mn^ making 
n twice its usual length.) let (in / write t.) us (dot 
in u,) therefore (dot in the second place of ^A.) con- 
sider (dot in k,) time (in t write m.) as the (comma 
in s,) most (comma in m.) valuable (in t? write /, and 
tbe termination ble.) of (dot in o.) all (in a write /.) 
things (in th write the termination ings. — Observe, 
when this termination is joined to another character, 
the plural number is dbtinguished from the singular 
hy the direction of your pen in forming the circle ; 
but when it is alone, this is impossible, and there- 
fore you must express the plilral ings^ by making 
the circle twice its usual size.) and (dot in a.) every 
(dot in e.) moment (in m write the termination ment.) 
spent (in s write pnt.) without (comma in the second 
place of w,) some (in s write m.) improvement (in 
m write the character for pr^ the letter t, and the 
termination ment. — ^Note, the sound of an initial 
vowel is sometimes included in the following con- 
sonant.) in (in i write n,) virtue (comma in the 
second place of r.) or (in o write r.) some (in $ write 
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m.) Hdt^ACemeUt <ift llie place called aioM^ trtlte 
§^ Md tbe tettniittitloii mmt. ) in (m t wtile ».) ginod" 
t68» (in g wiite rf«t.> a» the (comma in 3.} grestefiff 
(111 gr irtite m,) itiWnnftry (In the prepoution sub 
write Infj and dot in yi plate.) loss (in / t«rit© s*) 

14. There ate some other methods of abbreviatiOA 
practised by short'-haiid writcre^ but I hare tnwde 
little or no me of them* I shall, however, mentloit 
t^o or three of the chief.—(l) When a word is long, 
mA the eOftneMkm will aHord rtuct help in fixing 
the seftse, it ittay be smftdent to iWriU? the firsty first 
and second) or first, second md last letters. Our 
lines afford as such help that we cto always express 
the two first letters of a word with one simple stroke* 
Ifherefore whea words are t^he thus abbrevialed, 
lay your pen on the place of the iiwtial, and write 
the second, or the secMd and last consonant. And 
if yoa leave a wider space than usual betweea the 
abbreviated word and the word preceding it, this 
will shew that the word is not written in full. If 
you wish to help the sense still more, instead of 
joining the last letter to the second^ remove your 
pen from the paper, and place it at the top for a 
substantive, on a line with the second letter for an 
adjective, and the bottom ftrr a verb or participle.-* 
I have not used this mode of abbre viaUon any where^ 
except in the specimen on modesty and assurance ; 
nor woiaa I have used H here, only Mr. Hodson 
has done so. (2) When there is a repetition of one 
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#r more wordi in a senttnee, iht repotitam may be 
expredscd by vnaking a dot irigkt over tlie vepeated 
wordi. For iostaac^, if joa had to write, <^ fVhM* 
$oe9er ining$ are konesif whatioever iMags or« 
puwe^'^ dec you snigbt expreee the rtpeiitioo by 
making a dot over the three first "VFords. (3) When 
oppositts come together^ the last may be expressed 
by drawing a right line through the former. For 
instance^ if you would write bashfulness and im* 
pudence; you may express the words, and impU'* 
denccy by drawing a line through bashfulness* — This 
is exemplified in the specimen on modesty and 
assurance. 

15. There are three characters, plate iii. by which 
you may express the words, everj/ one^ any one^ no 
one^ in connexion with the auxiliary verbs, after 
the manner of the other pronouns. This is exem* 
plified in the beginning of the specimen on modesty 
and assurance; which begins with, ^' Every one 
ought to.^^r^And the mark for which^ may also ex* 
press what. 

16. If you rule your own paper, I know of nothing 
better for the purpose than inky Qiade sufficiently 
pale by the addition of water. 

17* If you should ever think it necessary to write 
initial or intermediate vowels, the way is pointed 
out at the foot of plate iii. See fig. 7^ 8. 

18. If points or stops must be used, defer them 
until your writing is finished;^ and then make thexa 
with red inh 

a 
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19. Although t have only directed ihatjinal $ 
should be expressed by enlarging the prieceding con« 
sonant^ yet^ when the writer finds it convenient, he 
may safely use this method even in the middle of 
words. See the woid eomubstaniiaiianf plate iii 
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POSTCRIPT. 

JL HAVE now seen Mr. Hodson's short-hand. 
He writes the foresaid specimen on modesty 
and assurance, with about 690 distinct marks; 
I writei the same with about 390; the dif- 
ferenqe is 2i0; which is stiU above one half 
the numbefr I use in all; consequently my title* 
page stilly holds true. — I shall only add, my 
short-hand is far more legible than Mr. Hod- 
son's 



CostPAAATivs Legibility. 

C. Converse often with yourself, and neither lavish 
M. knvrs often with yourslf and nthr IVsh 
R. converse ofn wth yourself dnd nthr Ivsh 

/ 

C. your time^ nor suffer others to rob you of it. Many of 
M.yourtm nr sfr othrs to rb you of it mny of 
R.yovurtm ja sfr othrs tprb you of it mny of 
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C. our hours are stolen from us, and others pass 
M. or ors are stin froni us and otbrs ps 
R. our ours are stIn from us and othrs pass 

C. insensibly away ; but of both these losses the 
M. insnsbly awy bt of bth ths Iss the 
R. insnsbly away bt of bth ths Iss the 



G. most shameful is that which happens through oiir 
M* most shmful is that which hpns through or 
B* most shameAil is that which hpns through our 

C« own neglecU If we t>ke the trouble to obfler^e^ 
}/[. on nglk if we tk the trbl to obtrv 
R« on oglept if w^ ik ik^i trbl to obsr^ 

C. we shall find that one considerable part of ouv 
M* we shall fnd that one knsdrable prt of or 
K. Vfe shall fnd tht wn considerable prt of our 

C. .time is spent in doing evilt and the other in 
M. tm is ipnt in ding evl and the othr in 
R, ivk is ppnt in ding evl and the othr in 

C. doift^ j^Qtbingi or in doing what we should not do 
M* ding nothing or in ding wht we shd nt ^ do 

B^ ding noibing w^ ia ding whf wo should not do 
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Q, We don't seem to know tbe value ^S tioie^ n<ir 
M. vfc dnt sm to know tbe via of tm nr - 
R. we dnt urn to know the via of tm lur 

C. hoMT precious a day is; nor do we consider tha( 
M. hw prss a de is nr do we knsdr tha^ 
R. hw prshs a day is nr do we consider tht 

r 

C. evety tnoment brings ns neairef our end- Refiect 
M. erety mmc^nt brings us nfv or hd rfleiit 
R. erery siftfMnt htifkgi us firr our end t&eet 

C tipOfi this 1 intfeat yon, and keep a strict 
M. Upn ths i intrt you and kp a s(rk 
R. npon tbs i ihirt you and kp t strkt 

C. accoiuii oC iime< Procrastinatioa is the mosl 
M. akfti of tm prkrstntion i» tke most 
R. aknt of tm prkr^tation i» tb« moit 

C. dangierotts thing in life. Moihing is prop^Iy 
M. dngfg thing in If nothing is {Hrprly 
R\ dngrg thing in If nolhing is prprly 



C. ours but tbe instant \96 bteathe ihy attd u\\ the 
JM[. ors bt tbe ntftnt we brUi in aftd al tbe 
R. ours bt the ifiatnt webfth in Mdal th« 
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C. rest is nothing; ft is the only good we possess; but 
M. rst is nothing it is the only gd we pss ' bt 
R. rst is nothing it is the only gd we pss ^ bt 

C. then it is fleeting, and the first comet robs us 
M • thn it is flting and the frst kmr rbs us 
R. thn it is flting and the frst kmr rbs us 

C. of it. Men are so weak that they think they 
M. of it. ran are so wk tht they thnk they 
R. of it ran are so wk tht they thnk they 

C. oblige by giving of trifles, and yet reckon that 
M. oblg by gvifig of trfls and yt rkn that 
R. oblg by gving of trfls and yt rkn tht 

C. time as nothing, for which the mostirrateftil * 
M. tm as nothing for which the most grtful 
R. tm as nothing for which the most grtfl 

C* person in the world can never make amends. 
M. prsn in the wrl kn nvr mk amnds 
R. prsn in the world kn nvr nik amns 

C.' Let us therefore consider time as the most 
M. It us therefore knsdr tm as the most . 
R. It us therefore consider tm as the most 
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C. valuable of all things ; and every moment spent 
M. viable of all things and every mment spnt 
R. viable of al things and eyery mment spnt 

C. without some . improvement in virtue, or 
M. without sm mprvment in vrtu or ' 
R. without sm imprvment in vrtu or 

C. some advancement in goodness^ . as the 
M. sm advnsment in gdns as the 

R; sm advansment in gdns as the 

C. greatest sublunary loss. 
M. grtst sblnry Is 
R. grtst sblnry Is 
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PLATE XII. 



THE LORD'S PRATER. 

thy name ; thy kingdom come ; thy 'will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven : give us this day out 
daily bread, and forgive us our debts, "as we forgive 
our debtors : lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil : Amen. 



PLATE XIII. 

LETTER AGAINST WASTE OF TIME. 

VyONVERSE often with yourself, and neither lavish 

your time, nor suffer others to rob you of it. Many 

of our hours are stolen from us, and others pass insen« 

sibly away ; but of both these losses, the most shame- 
9 
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ul it ih9i which happens through our own negled. 
we tiifce the trouble to observe, we »haU find that 
one oossidenible part of our life is speat in doing 
eyil| and the other in d<nng nothing, or in domg what 
we should not do. We don't seem to know the 
ralne of time, nor how precious a day is, nor 
do we consider that every moment brings ut nearer 
onr end. Reflect upon this, I intreat you, and keep 
a strict account of timet Procrastination is the most 
dangerous thing in life* Nothing is properly ouia 
but the instant we breathe in, and all the rest is 
iu>thing; it is the only good we possess; but then it 
is fleeting, and the first comer robs us of it. Men 
are so weak that thry think they oblige by giving 
trifles, and jet reckon that tine as nothing, ^ for 
which the most gratefiil person in the world can 
never make amends. Let lis therefore consider time 
as the most valuable of all things, and every moment 
spent without some improvement in virtue, or some 
advancement in goodness, fm the greatest sublunary 
loss. 
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PLATE XIV, 



JOB XXIX. i--e8. 



JjjloBSovEB Job continued his parable, and said^ 

Oh, that I were as in months past, as in the days when 

God preserved me ; when his candle shined upon my 

head, and when by his light I walked through dark* 
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henk; as I was in the days of my youth, ivhen iht 
secret of God was upon my tabernacle ; when the AI- 
: mighty ¥^aJB yet with me ; when my children were 
about me ; when I washed my steps with butter, and 
the lock poured me out rivers of oil; when I 
' went out to the gate through the city ; when 
'I prqpared my seat in the street. The young men 
saw me, and hid themselves, and the aged arose and 
stood up. The princes refrained talking, and laid 
their hand on their mouth. The nobles held their 
peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof of their 
mouth. When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 
and when the eye saw me it gave witness to me ; 
because I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that bad none to help him. The 
.blesting of him that was ready to perbh came upon 
me, and I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy* 
X put on righteousness, and it clothed me ; my judgt 
ment was a robe and a diadem ; I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet w&s I to the' lame ; I was a father to 
the poor^ and the cause which I knew not I searched 
out. And I brake the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth. Then I said, 
I shall die in my n^st, and I shall multiply my days 
as the sand. My root was spread out by the water^ 
and the dew lay all night upon my branch. My 
glory was fresh in me, and my bow was renewed iu 
my hand. Unto me men gave ear^ and waited, and 
kept siljsnce at my coui)seI» 
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PLATE XV. 

FABRICIUS'S REPLY TO PTRRHUS. 

J^s to my poverty, you have indeed^ sir, been 
Tightly informed. My ^hole estate consists in a house 
of but mean appearance, and a little spot of ^ound, 
from -which by my own labour I draw my support, 
But if by any means you have been persuaded to 
think, that this poverty makes me less considered in 
my country, or in any degree unhappy, you are 
extremely deceived. I have no reason to complain, 
of fortune; she supplies me with all that nature 
requires; and if I am without superfluities, I am 
also free from the desire of them. With these I 
confess I should be more able to succour the necessi- 
tous, the only advantage for which the wealthy are 
to be envied ; but as small as my possessions are, I 
can still contribute somethi'ng to the support of the 
state, and the assistance of my friends. With regard 
to honours, my country places me, poor as I am^ 
upon a level with the richest ; for Rome knows no 
qualification for great employments, but virtue and 
ability. She appoints me to officiate in the most 
august ceremonies of religion ; she entrusts me with 
the command of her armies ; she confides to my care 
the most important negociations. My poverty does 
not lessen the weight and influence of my counsels 
}n the senate. The Roman people honour me for 
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that very poverty which you consider £^8 a disgrace ; 
they know tne many opportunities I have had in war 
to enrich myself without incurring censure; they 
are conv^ced of my disinterested zeal for their pros^ 
perity ; and if I have any thing to complain of in 
the-rdturn they make, it is only the excess of their 
applause t What value then can I set upon your 
gold and silver ? What king can add any thing tp 
my fortune? Always attentive to discharge the 
duties incumbent on me, I have a mind free from 
«elf reproaohi and I h^ve an honest fame^ 
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PLATE XVL 

09 MODESTY AND ASSURANCE. 

xi^veitr one ouglit to cheristi and encourage in him* 
self the modesty and assurance I have here men« 
tioned* A man without assurance is liable to be 
made uneasy by the folly or ill-nature of every one 
he converses with* A man without modesty is lost to 
all sense of honour and virtue. It is more than pro« 
bable, that the prince above mentioned possessed 
both these qualifications in a very eminent degree. 
Without assurance, he would never have under- 
taken to speak before the most august assembly in 
the worlds without modesty, he would have pleaded 
the cause he had taken upon him, though it had 
appeared ever so scanHalous. From what has been 
said, it is plain, that modesty and assurance are 
both amiable, and may very well meet in the same 
person. When they are thus mixed and blended 
together, they compose what we endeavour to ex- 
press when we say a modest assurance ; by which we 
understand the just mean between bashfulness and 
impudence. 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the same ; 
man may be both modest and assured, so it is also 
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possible for the same person to be both impudent 
and bashfuL We have frequent instances of this 
odd kind of mixture in people of depraved minds^ 
and mean education ; vho, though they are not able 
to meet a man's eyes, or pronounce a sentence with- 
out confusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest 
villanies, or most indecent actions. Such a person 
seems to have made a resolution to do ill even in 
spite of himself, and in defianee of all those checks 
and restraints his temper and complexion seem to- 
have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour ^o establish 
this maxim, that the practice of virtue is the most 
proper method to give a man a becoming assurance 
in his words and actions. Guilt always seeks to 
shelter itself in one of the extremes, and is some- 
times attended with both. 



^ Printed bjt j. & e. Hod»on, 
Cm§s Sireet, Hatton Garden. London. 
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PLATE VI. 



Signification of Dots and Commas in the 
Letters' Places. 



a 




a, and 




b 




be, by, beyond 




d 




do, die, duty*-s 




e 




ever, every 




f 




foe, from 




e 




gay> go> joy 




h 




he, bim, himself 




i 




I, eye, me, myself 




k 




key, consider-able, &c« 
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I 




lay, lie, liar 




m 




my, misunderstood 




n 




no, nigh, know-s 









of, O ! nothing 
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peace, pass, piece 




qu 




question-s-ed, &c. 
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are, remember, &c. 
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10, see, say 
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to, itself 
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us, we, understand - 
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free, frequent-ly 
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which, who, why 
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ye, yourself-selves 
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she, shall not 




th 
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the, thy, thee, themselves 




ou 




thou, thea, you 
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strict-ly-er-est 





and the, and he, she, &c . 

by the, hi in, her, it, &c. 

day, days, daily 

every one, every where 

from the, him, her, it, &c. 

glory-ous, gratitude 

heaven-s-ly 

is the, he, she, it 

kingdom-s, convenient 

liable, Ijon 

most, more, than 

in the, him, her, it, &c. 

of the, him, her, it, &c. 

pray-er-ed-iqg 

quiet, qualify-cation-s 

riot-ing-ous 

as the, he, she, it, &c, 

to the, him, her, it, &c. 

uneasy-ness, union ^ 

for the, him, her, it, &c. 

with the, him, her, it, &c. 

extraordinary 

if the, he, she, it, &c. 

chapter, choice 

should not 

that which, that he, she, &c* 

ourselves 

constrain-ed-straint 
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PLATE VII. 



Signification of Dots and Commas in the Letters' Places, 


when made one place more to the right. 
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below, beneath 
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upon, upheld, uphold 
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without, world 
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